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VISIONS AND PROPHECIES 


In the 1870s in France, Arthur Rimbaud, a seventeen year old child 
prodigy, in his famed “Lettre du Voyant” declared the artistic project 
for the poets to follow him: The poet must be a visionary. Rimbaud’s 
entire poetic work was produced before he was nineteen. As no 
other poet, before or since, he embodies the passionate prophecies 
of youth, those lives not yet lived or realized. 


It seems fitting to us, more than a hundred years later, to recognize 
with this series the visions and prophecies of those prodigious poets 
whose first books are published late in their careers, carrying in 
their lines the weight of entire lives lived in the tumult of the actual. 
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Introduction 


One is always hesitant to. begin a discussion of a woman writer's 
work by talking about her life. The biographical error — confusing 
life with the work or granting more attention to the life than the 
work — has been particularly pernicious for women, since, when 
we speak of women, we seem more comfortable with the writer as 
movie star than the writer as possessor of a unique vision. And yet, 
‘in Carley Bogarad’s case, the amplitudes of the life and the work 
shed a mutual light which renders both more legible. 


Carley Rees Bogarad was born in Follansbee, West Virginia, the 
daughter of coal miners and mili workers, those people who gave 
their health and their lives for the wealth that would feed the maw 
of the American dream. They hoped for better for their children, 
and Carley seemed to be one of those who inhabited the arc of the 
American success trajectory as if they’d been born to it. A star student 
in high school, she excelled at the University of West Virginia, where 
she graduated with honors. She married someone from her home 
town, a fellow honors student and football star; he was from the 
town’s only Jewish family. Carley converted to Judaism, taking this 
step as seriously as she took everything in her life. She went on to 
graduate study in German at Ohio State University, where she wrote 
on Hofmanstahl. She then did her Ph.D. at the City University of 
New York, writing, under Irving Howe's direction, on the poetry of 
Thomas Hardy. She had a son. She embarked on an academic career 
and became a teacher whose effect on students was legendary. She 
was involved in the anti-war movement and the politics of the left. 
She was a leader in the women’s movement, establishing a Women’s 
Studies program on her campus, State University of New York 
College at New Paltz. She divorced. Her son grew up and became a 
stunningly successful biophysicist. She developed heart disease, a 
legacy of childhood rheumatic fever. She compiled, along with her 
colleague Jan Zlotnik Schmidt, an innovative text for the teaching of 
literature and composition. Her health deteriorated, and she died in 
her sleep in July of 1995, at the age of 59, knowing that a volume of 
poems representing twenty years’ work was about to be published. 


The scope of Carley’s life is reflected in this collection, which is 
remarkable for its range of interest and liveliness of mind. Everything 


in her life finds its place in her poems: her connection with West 
Virginia and the hardships and triumphs of her family, her maternity, 
her feminism, her political concerns, her illness, her love of literature 
and art. Her readings in German romanticism allow her the boldness 
to make large, general statements; her work on Hardy bears fruit in 
the richness of her natural imagery and the thick, complex texture 
of her language. At the time of her death, she was working on a study 
of Sylvia Plath, and Plath’s startling, harsh cadences find echoes in 
Carley’s work. Her strong grounding in the soil of American literature 
enables a naturalness of colloquial speech that interweaves itself 
gracefully within a more elaborate diction. It is her ability to unite 
these seemingly disparate strands in a voice that is by turns sorrow- 
ing, outraged, celebratory, ruminant, but always rooted in the female 
body that makes her work outstanding and entirely her own. 


Sometimes the voice is saturated with a sense of danger. Carley knew 
very well that the America that allowed her to succeed beyond her 
parents’ wildest hopes is a place of violence and greed, a heart of 
darkness. In “Cat’s Eye Ring,” she speaks about the violent males 
that have always haunted her life and says “I watch the house for 
signs of bullet holes.” This same greed and darkness literally blinded 
her grandfather. 


“His eyes went out 
They had no choice. 
The blast furnace burned 
them along with the coal 
he shovelled.” 
— “West Virginia” 


And yet, despite the darkness of the world of men, the natural world 
offers redemption, and the seer is redeemed by the beauty of what she 
sees. In “Cicada,” she describes the insect as “crawling to the light, red- 
eyed, with the promptness of the polite.” This wonderful acuity of 
looking, this quiet attentiveness to the details of the natural world — 
expressed in an unselfconscious, un-metaphoric language — is echoed 
in the poem “Pollination.” “The bees are too heavy / for the Japanese 
cherry / blossoms, falling to / the ground all day / petal by petal,” 


But for Carley, it is the passionate work of the human heart, the 
world of human relations — between mothers and children, fathers 
and daughters, the fire and ice of lovers, the tender nurturance of 
friends — that is the world’ truest text, possessing the fullest powers 
of destruction and redemption. Her account of the workings of the 
heart is always merciful, sometimes regretful. It often sounds like a 
strangled cry, as when, in the poem “Baby Fae,” she shocks us by 
saying “I would take the heart of a baboon / if I could have my mother.” 


In “Night Watch,” all the strands of her interest come together. She 
is writing about her mother, dying in West Virginia. She is writing 
about Rembrandt. She is writing about disease, deterioration, death, 
loss, the violence of a frustrated life. Her wish for her mother is 

the conjunction of art, desire, and daughterly connection: “....Let/ 
me turn out the light./ Let death be that black, rich space in 
Rembrandt’ painting.” 


Carley’s childhood rheumatic fever left her with an enlarged heart. 
“Outrageous Fortune” is the work of a poet with an extraordinarily 
large heart which, though full of tears and terrors, is also full of 
hope. In the title poem she tells us: 


“we who love 

will trust and suffer, 

lose our way under starlight, 
grope for meaning 

in words 

and in the hands 

that catch us 

when we falter.” 


It is the outrageous fortune of the living human being to live in a 
flawed, contingent world of tenuous, but real connections, promises 
broken and unbroken, faith betrayed and faith justified. This is the 
world of Carley Bogarad’s large, complex, and generous poetic vision. 


Mary Gordon 


For Len and Cindy 
For Cathie and Julie 
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A Matter of Perspective 


Stieglitz photographed her nude, 
breasts and hands, 

her face, half her face, 

an obsession printed on the finest 
paper for the world to view. 


For a decade, when she first loved him, 
she painted flowers, 

filling canvases with studies 

in acrylics and oils, 

a garden of single, lush blossoms, 

one purple petunia, two versions 

of a black iris, a jimson weed. 


Always she claimed 

they were not erotic, 

not related to Stieglitz; 

yet the calla lies on a bed 

of deep red roses, 

its white flesh folds, 

a spread of hot petals, 

pulse after pulse, 

the stamen, hyperbolic, swollen 
with desire. 


I 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can; 

That is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’ beauty in a brow of Egypt, 

The poet’ eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A locale habitation and a name. 


William Shakespeare 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream.V, i. 


I came to explore the wreck. 

The words are purposes. 

The words are maps. 

I came to see the damage that was done 
and the treasures that prevail... 

the thing I came for: 

the wreck and not the story of the wreck 
the thing itself and not the myth. 


Adrienne Rich 
Diving into the Wreck 
“Diving into the Wreck” 


West Virginia 


I 

My grandfather was not born blind 
like a fish in a cave-pool. 

His eyes went out. 

They had no choice. 

The blast furnace burned 
them along with the coal 

he shoveled. Molten 

steel and slag and eyes 
melted there where he stood. 
Then they fired him. 

Home to hit the women, 
eyes blackened like coal, 

he sat: a time bomb 

tick, tick, ticking 

away all the albino years. 


II 

The furnaces turn to ice 
this winter; the mill still, 
men standing in line 

for potatoes from Maine. 
Smoke stacks belch no 
smoke, the sky clear 

as a fish eye this once. 
Fires starve now; no 
flames lick the night: 
steel stalled on silent 
railroad tracks, snow 
blasting the strip-mined 
land. Nothing left, 

but people with nothing. 
The ninth circle of hell 
is ice; the sin is betrayal. 


Ordinary Conscience 
For Karen Silkwood 


to act in confirmation 
of a vision. 


Blindness pared 

his world 

to thin necessity; 

my grandfather 

spoke only words 
stemmed from the core. 


to live with the power 
to name the actual. 


A playbill in a drawer 
with amber rosaries, 
my grandmother 

left the truth 

about her lie 

printed at the 
bottom of the page. 


to die with the courage 
of an ordinary conscience. 


Night Watch 
In memoriam 
Agnes Rees 


I found this book 

in the chest upstairs, 

this book of masterpieces 

I sent to you 

from Paris. Now you 

who never traveled 

are curled inside yourself — 
deep, deep, for that long 
journey to your last sleep; 

you who never climbed 

glaciers in Switzerland, 
gathered glass in Murano, savoir 
faire in Florence and New York, 
noticed in Italy that people 

act like neighbors in Rose Alley, 
to know what you always knew — 
the world is simply the world. 


Rembrandt knew it too. 

He painted twenty-nine 

figures in Night Watch, gold 
light bathing serious faces. 

Men dressed in fine 

brocade, self-conscious cold 
glances, collars of lace 

ruching, Dutch beards; one 
man, a drummer, stares 

from the corner at the painter, 
undaunted by the dun 

dog barking to the beat; bare 
hands hold swords; in fainter 
light, lances and muskets cross the dark, 
luminous night. Where are they? 
These men so solid in shadow 
that they live? 


I crouch on the floor 

in half-light while you 

pick the roses from the sheets. 
Do not die this way, 

this compulsive, insomniac, 
hallucinating death. 


You say: 

“Ruth, the money from the cash 
register belongs to the drug 
store. Hit the right key. 

What is left in the drawer 

goes to the bank. Ruth, she 

will pay the money. You might 
as well call me a thief.” 


You look angry 

through bird eyes 

when I hold you, restrain 

you. You cannot walk, cannot 
blow the candles 

for your birthday. Let 

me turn out the light. 

Let death be that black, 

rich space in Rembrandt's 
painting. 

In 1642 Captain Banningh Cocq’s 
men posed stone sober 

for the picture, but did not like 
it. Their faces did not peer 

clear enough through golden October 
night. The portrait did not move 
them, mystical and whole 

as a mother’s love. 

What did they want? 

Not this study in yellow glow 
and architecture. Nothing 
partial or suggestive. 


I hold you thin 

as air in my arms, you who 
were once as substantial as 

a Dutchman, thick and hearty. 


You rave: 

“Ruth, count this money. 
Every cent that is extra 
belongs to Dave. 

Let me show you how 

to work this cash register; 
fill out the health forms; 
take inventory. | want 

to borrow some money 
from the bank.” 


Who is Ruth? 


I want to save you as you 
saved me, keep you living. 
You die this proud 

and lonely death, hide 
cancer for ten years, 

not to make us sad. 

Your fingers scratch the sheets. 
Your throat gurgles, and 
Aunt Catherine whispers 
that what they name a 
death rattle does not exist. 
It does. 


Let death be that black, 
rich space in Rembrandt’ painting. 
Let me turn out the light. 


Baby Fae 


for my mother 


“Be strong,” she said. “Someone has to be strong.” 


I wish I were a child again 
as I part lace curtains, 
heavy veils, blue shadows 
on the face of morning. 
We rise and load her furniture, 
snow dusting every piece, 
on a rented truck. We not 
only give it away; we also 
deliver: vermillion Spanish 
sofas to the Stifts; washer to 
Aunt Martha; dryer to Shirley, 
dining room table and chairs 
to Aunt Catherine; the old, green, 
porch glider to cousin JoAnn. 
Death sucks a vacuum into 
every room — empty 
empty 
empty 


without her. Rust has eaten 
the hood of the Ford, headlights 
sagging like suckled paps; 

junk it. 


The cold deepens and 

purples into evening. I 

stand rooted in 

ice as my sister drives 

away, her baby’s head 

a fat moon in the window. 

But I grow old; a valve 

in my motor narrows and clicks, 
my skin mottled and spun 

thin as air. Time to leave 

this house. I pack a cameo 
brooch, a half-emptied box 

of tools. What good are things? 
I would take the heart of a baboon 
if 1 could have my mother. 


Cryogenics 
Encased in a block 
of glacial ice, the woman 


stands, handing her suckling 
children to the sun. 


She has been frozen in search 
of a cure for disease 


like cancer of the lungs and brain, 
unbearable pain paralyzed 


in the icy dark. 
Her sculpted children 


fingering the heated rays 
with perfect arms, 


reach upward, 
uncurl and push away. 


And evening brings the moon, 
trailing pale light 


on a half-melted stone. 


ll 


1? 


Polarities 


All day the April snow 

falls and drifts like 

sand on the dunes 

of a sea-swept, camber 

beach. Thunder drums, 

rolling out on the rip 

tide sky, the bolts 

divide: spring and winter 
my mother 
birth and death 
my mother 
thunder and snow. 


Snakehandling 


Rattlers rattling passing down a line 
of sinners — each praying 

that the other gets the bite. 
Speaking in tongues, 

a foot-stomping, snake worshipping 
West Virginia birth blues, 

she pushes me to the altar site 
where all of us like cattle 

prodded off to slaughter 

recognize the test, white 

with fear and the fever of 

the dare. I learn there 

that snake handling is the danger 
and the price of sin. 

I hold that rattler with hands 
trembling like an aspen 

leaf in the wind, 

and guilty to the end survive. 
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Speaking in Tongues 
for Annie Jones Rees 
for all of us 


She rolled to her knees, 
arms flailing like 

a puppet or a doll, 

rolled to her side 

as if her appendix 

had burst in a clap 

of thunder. In 

the left aisle of the Nazarene 
Church, she howled, 
screamed, babbled, 
cursed, invoked 

the Trinity. “God,” 

she cried, “save me, 

save us from these devils.” 
She pointed at me 

when she named devils. 
She spoke in tongues, 
Tower of Babel tongues, 
her eyes white, 

flipped back to her brain. 

I knelt, and we held her 
with many arms. They said 
she was holy. At home 

she was quiet, made bread, 
savored the power of silence. 
When she was angry, she 
shoved the butcher knife 
deep into his shoulder. 


Gooseberries 


Last week the Bank of Follansbee 
repossessed my grandmother's house, 
my cousin JoAnn filled 

the rooms, one by one, 

and sealed them until 

she had nowhere to go. 

She asked the bank to take it. 


I remember the gooseberry bush 

in the back yard, my grandmother 
harvesting berries for pies 

she baked early in the morning 
before July steamed hot, 

the kitchen ripe with the smell 

of sugared fruit and homemade bread. 


I preferred the berries raw, green 
like the sea, rolling on my tongue, 
firm and round, a taste so sour 
when I bit them, that each one 
took me to the outer edge 

of pleasure. I learned early 

the compulsions of desire. 


This morning I ordered a gooseberry bush 
from the Gurney Seed Catalog, 

page 52. I shall plant 

it in the spring, watch 

the berries ripen like bruises. 

I shall make pies. 


My Father's Black Lungs 
for Thomas Rees 


The Mingo blast furnaces, 

hell-fire reflections on the Ohio, 
starless nights, lights in the air 

like a luminous New York skyline — 
seventy years of smoke and graphite 
have eaten his lungs; 

or is it the despair 

and boredom of the unemployed 
that flatten him in a bedroom 
soaked in shadow? 

I wish him good fortune 

before he dies: 

a lottery ticket for a million 

dollars, a patented invention, 

that attention of an important 
someone; for love is not enough. 


iat 

Every day 

he maps the ocean 
floor, taking pebbles 
from his pocket 

to mark the site 

of sunken ships 
and treasures. 

He stoops and 
measures all his 
wealth in dreams 
which the current 
sweeps away. 


I 

Somewhere he lost it: 
ihe red center which 
contains the control 
switch. Off, on — 
off, on, all day he 


cries Over pains 

in his eyes. 

Real blindness covers 
inner blindness 
better than glasses 

or anew lens made 
for fingertips. 

— He lost it: 

the god-wad center 
that holds the edge 
against the knife 

that slices dreams 

in two like a guillotine 
hitting a small fruit; 
pear-drop soft, it 
explodes in a basket. 


IV 

On the other end 

of the line, black 
worm for voices, 

he speaks in a slur. 
Slow words pity 
hardened lungs. 
“Candles eat oxygen.” 
He has nothing else 
to say. Sick narcissus, 


he swallows pills with water, 


still fascinated only by 

his own reflection. 
Doctor prescribe 
remedies, twenty capsules 
a day for pain, 

anxiety, and sleep — 
numbing the brain 

as snow blankets 

the jagged mountain. 

A bed with headboard 
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tilled with bottles 

of tranquilizers, 

black and green screens 
against feeling; 

and no one knows that 
he is drowning 

in the mirror. 


V 

lime has touched his face 
like the autumn breeze 
shaking the last 

full trees; 

the wind reaps the seeds 
he planted, leaving 

a harvest of barren ground. 


VI 

Like a child with croup 
he sucks the air. 

I stand there 

avainst the wall 

of the darkened hallway 
andi listen to each breath, 
loving him, wishing that 


he understood what went wrong, 


or even what went right 

as he slips gentle, all 

too gentle, into that 
good night. 


Insomnia 


I wake each night to see your dying face — 
cyanotic; the first robin chooses the bare plum tree. 
O, father, will I ever learn to grieve with grace? 


Sweet sleep, like Lethe, flows round this tired place 
as insomnia negates my plea. 
I wake each night to see your dying face, 


asking whether your failed dreams belong to me 
like feathers falling from the falcon’s gyring race. 
O, father, will I ever learn to grieve with grace? 


My eyes blown open, sad digital embrace 
with the beating clock; at three thirty 
I wake each night to see your aying face. 


The orioles wing back again; the air in the swamp is free; 
already empty nests; except for me, the seasons keep apace. 
O, father, will I ever learn to grieve with grace? 


Blue jays screeching in the white pine, I begin to see 
your broken flight has only slowed my pace. 

1 wake each night to see your dying face. 

O, father, will I ever learn to grieve with grace? 
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Sen Sen 


I watch him open his mouth, 
O-hole, tongue like a comma, 
tongue like a Q. A tiny vial 

of breath spray drops retsyn. 

I say, “Put that thing away.” 

I say, “I know what it means.” 
My father took me by the hand 
to the Buffalo Confectionery 
and bought two packets of Sen Sen, 
one for him and one for me, 
dark licorice still rising 

in my throat. He thought 

those squares could cover 
whiskey like a quilt. 

He thought I believed 

they were candy. In the car 

he sang, “Since you’ve been 
gone, dear, life don’t 

seem the same. Please 

come back again.” 

At home the urine soaked 

the mattress; we dragged it 

to the sun each day — 

Splashes of blood 

on the high, white porch, 

on the green glider, 

dark drops down the stairs 
trailing to the Veterans 

of Foreign Wars. He dove 
through the picture window — 
sharp shards on the sidewalk 
flesh and blood, blood and flesh, 
he sang: “After alls said and done, 
there’s only one, girl of my dreams; 
its you.” 


Connection 
For my grandmother 
Mary Davis 


I own your last quilt top; 
and when the snow blankets 
this house, drifted mounds 
closing all the doors, I 

shall begin the stitches 

you taught me 

around the muslin stars 
and wedding band loops. 

I shall trace your needle 
tracks, my mother’s thimble 
on my finger, trace your 
needle tracks to fix 

these stars in their places: 
these circles a certainty 

of connection, a ring 

of warmth, a cover against 
the cold. 


Chasing Fire Engines 


The women in my family 
always chase fire engines 
sirens wailing in their ears, 
long funnels down and in, 
a throb in their arms— 
the urge to touch men, 
the big hoses, eyes on the stream 
aiching toward smoke. 

I was born with arson 

in my heart, the desire 

to light fires, to set 

aflame every hand 

that brushes my wrist, 

to incinerate. 


Now I dream of a stranger, 
incendiary fingers on my breast. 
I rise toward shadow, 

light a match to identily 

the face, to reach 

the tender place; 

and I smell ashes, 

push the hand aside, 

heat cooling 

as I wake, women 

in my family running 

after fire engines, watching 
met dowse flames, 

water arching and acching: 
the spray, the spray. 

Then you turn to me in sleep, 
move your leg over mine, 
easy In your skin, 

and I slide under you, 

old luminations surround us, 
the longing for arson 

rising i my throat, 

a muati subsides 

as [ chase the engines. 

Fires burning everywhere 
light the pillow wnere 

your head circles mine. 


Geode 


When you were young, 
Eleanor gave you 

a geode — both halves, 
the center empty, 
surrounded by clear, 
gray crystals. You 

were the only one who 


possessed that wholeness. 


Outside it looked 

like a stony moon 
circling Jupiter; 

inside it was a 

fine winter morning. 

In January you registered 
for the draft while 

I read the newspapers 
each night, checking 
Somalia, Bosnia, Iraq 
eyeing politics as private 
tragedy. Yesterday you 
left home, letting go, 
the geode open on 

the living room shelf 

as the volcano erupts 
inside my heart. 
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Po 


You call through 
broken windows 
on the west wind 
to say that 

you are angry, 

but I am ill 

and cannot answer. 


The house splits 
almost shatters 

the roof as mountain 
and earth erupt. 

“No blame,” point 
the yarrow stalks. 


You sleep 
quietly, gathering 
dreams for morning, 
while the pelican 
feeds upon herself, 
red beak snap, snap, 
snapping through the 
night. 


Cat’s Eye Ring 


No matter where I live, there always will be a Berenstein. I want to 
be Robert Lowell, feel deep guilt for making love on my mother’s 
bed, speak only to the Cabots who speak only to God; but 
Berenstein stands in my way. He saddles a Toro riding mower on 
his ranch on North Elting Corners Road and pays for two contracts 
on the life of his ex-wife; he sells stolen weapons and cocaine. Once 
the cab driver told me in a hush that Pete, the Tatooist, intended to 
kill Berenstein. “And you know,” he whispered, “Pete tried to shoot 
his woman; she ran into a closet; he pumped six shells through the 
door and didn’t wound her once.” Remembering the tattoo of a 
dragon which covers Berenstein’s fat, hairy back, I believe the cabby 
and watch the house for signs of bullet holes. 


Until I read Rabbit is Rich, | longed for an ordinary life. Now I know 
that it does not exist and that I do not want it if it does. I no longer 
read Updike. Jimmy who owns Weird George's’ Body Shop on 
Route 32 in Kingston stands in my way. He transports cocaine in 
tow trucks on the New York Thruway and sells it in the gay bar he 
owns. He breaks down my back door and searches for Jane who ran 
off with his wife and the uncut cocaine, smashes Absolut vodka 
against the wall, drives past my home every fifteen minutes with an 
ouzi sticking out of the window of the passenger side of his pick-up 
truck. I watch the house for signs of bullet holes. 


When I was a child, Johnny Battaglia stood in my way; I wanted the 
furs and jewels which he fenced from the back room at Jon-Joes; my 
father served as bagman for him till the day he died. I never bought 
a thing from Johnny, but my daddy finally purchased a cat's eye ring 
on the installment plan. He borrowed an old Lincoln Continental 
and pretended he was rich. When they took him to intensive care, 
almost comatose and cyanotic, struggling for his breath, he pulled 
my hand through the oxygen tent and kissed it. They brought us a 
small brown dopp kit after he died. The ring was missing, stolen 
again. | watch the house for signs of bullet holes. 
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II 
LETTERS FROM VAN GOGH 


Iamaman 
More sinned against than sinning ... 


My wits begin to turn — 

Come on, my boy; how dost, my boy? art cold? 

I am cold myself — Where is the straw, my fellow? — 
The art of our necessities is strange. 

And can make wild things precious. 


William Shakespeare 
King Lear, Act III, sc ii 


His face 

has the odd, calm patience of a child who has always 
let bad wounds alone, or a creature who has lived 
for a long time underwater. And the angels come 
lowering their slings and litters. 


Louise Erdrich 
Jacklight 
“Francine’s Room” 
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The Yellow House 


My dear Toulouse, 


This letter brings forgiveness. 
1 know that you lied to me, 
lies as intoxicating and potent 
as absinthe, as women, as oil paint. 
You poured them into me, 
and I drank ina fever. 

I rushed to Arles because you 
promised the light, 

a colony of artists, 

subjects for painting 

beyond any landscape. 


You simply wanted me to disappear 
you small magician, 

you prestidigitator, 

silver fingers, silver tongue. 

Do you dislike me that much? 

Or am I a small matter, 

a bee buzzing in the spring? 


This letter brings forgiveness 

and hope. Your lies are truth. 

The yellow house stands ready 
for Gauguin. Theo sent money for beds 
and mattresses, and I am painting 
the best works of my life. 

Oils, drawings, and sketches, 

I cannot stop the flood; 

no one can stop it now. 

Eyes and hands move like 

sails on the sea, 

pushing me, rushing me, 

images flowing through my hands 
wave upon wave. 


On heavy burlap, I have painted two studies 
for Gauguin, two studies of falling leaves. 


Your friend, 


Vincent 
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Van Gogh in Arles 


Rachel, 

Night has taken the fields, 
deep and long in shadow, 
as my body has lain 


near yours. 
Je regrette beaucoup... 


I tried to tell you, 

the tongue locked in my jaw, 
locked like 

tetanus from a rusty nail. 

I should not have handed 
that grizzly ear 

to you who 

have been kind to me. 

The police call it a trophy, 
the vanquished bull: 

I the matador, the animal 

in one. 

That diagonal slice of ear 
lopped in anger—an expiation. 


I meant to kill 
Gauguin, mean old father, 
voices in my brain driving 
me to follow him, 
razor in hand. 
he wheeled and stared me 
down, quelled the voices. 
“If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out.” 
If thine ear offend thee, 
pluck it 
pluck it 
pluck it 

out. 


Je regrette... 


They call you woman 

of the night, but 

you are the sower, 

that Japanese sun 
squatting on the horizon, 
the round O 

of light 

pulling the world 

to fruit, the seeds 
scattered on the ground, 
strokes of color longer 
and stronger than Seurat’s 
points. 


You have been a comfort 
to me. I who 

have been awkward 

with women; not one 
would have me. I 

even drive Theo crazy 
with my moods. 

Other prostitutes have been 
my paid companions, but 
you have been more, 
much more. 


Je regrette... 


I watched you faint and 

fold to the floor. What 

possessed me? I associate 

you with fruit trees in bloom, 

the protected pink sweetness 

of peaches and cherries 

that ripen into warm flesh, 

round and fluid; and I 

hand you sorrow wrapped in rags. 
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I arrived when snow 
covered Arles, but soon 
the orchards blossomed. 
The southern sun 

that beckoned me 

pushed the summer wheat 
to harvest, and I felt 

the cycles of eternity 

the return, the return. 


Now children taunt me; 
the fine citizens of Arles want me 
hospitalized. Gauguin leaves 
for Paris in the morning, 
the yellow house, 
vacant, 
vacant 
without him. 


I was certain that 
these paintings, 
drawings 

would make my name, 
that I would have a life 
at last. 


Now my head, inhabited 
by voices, 

leads me away. 

I shall go to St. Remy. 
Perhaps, | shall get well. 


Here, then, is my apology: 


You are the brilliant light 

of Arles, the flat Japanese 
colors of my paintings here; 
you are the blue and the stars 
of night 


Forgive me, 
Vincent 


Irises in the Asylum Garden 
Saint Paul de Mausole 
St. Remy 

Dear Theo, 


In July I sent you my first 
canvas, violet irises, a single 


white one, asserting itself 
on the left, red clay pulsing 


them upward, a few bold 
marigolds in the background. 


And now Félix Fénéon writes 
in La Vogue: “The Irises 


violently slash their petals 
to pieces on swordlike leaves.” 


Do the flowers threaten? 
Do they engulf? Are they 


menacing? I say they are 
the last of my Japanese 


woodblock studies; they 
are the last of my brilliant colors. 


I shall paint cypresses and wheat fields, 
the power of death and the harvest. 


I shall paint half 
tones. 


Vincent 
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The Eyes of Dr. Gachet 


Auvers 


Dearest Wil, 


I have a new theory 

of portraiture, designed 

for the painting of my 

friend, Dr. Gachet. 

Forget every face I have 
rendered; let each fade 

like memories of childbirth: 
portraits must embody universals. 
In Dr. Gachet’s eyes 

I have captured the unhappiness 
of our times, Always it is 

the same— the violence of 

the Inquisition, but more 
religious; the love of Orpheus, 
but more passionate. 

That blend of beauty and suffering, 
always it is the same: 

the abduction 

the descent into hell 

down, down the dim passage 
the wild and dangerous fires 

the return of the beloved 
temporary — temporary. 

Always it is the same. 

I have presented our pain 

in the eyes of Dr. Gachet. 


Your brother, 
Vincent 


Nota bene: 
A Japanese business man 
bought the painting at auction 
yesterday for 2.5 million dollars 
one hundred forty thousand dollars 
per square inch. He intends to 
place it in storage for ten years. 
Van Gogh sold one painting 

in his lifetime. 


Harvest 


Dear Theo, 


I intended to write you 
about anger, 

black as the black eagle, 
black as midnight 

to warn you 

that I bought 

a gun to murder 

crows. 


All last week 

I painted anger, 

paths leading nowhere 
in the yellow wheat, 
crows flapping 

blue skies 

black, 


black as bats, 

black as the old hag moon. 
You would not travel 

to Auvers, and I 

painted anger 

thicker than palette knife, 
thicker than fear. 


But now the pale sheaves 
of wheat calm the fields, 
standing in rows 

like children. 

The harvest is in, is in, 

is in. 


Vincent 
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Il 
THE WOLF 


Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

the curtained sleep. 

Alarmed by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, has with his stealthy pace 
With Tarquin’ ravishing strides towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 


William Shakespeare 
Macbeth, II, i. 


You remember your mother 

who walked for centuries 

footless- 

and like her, 

you have left no footprints, 

but only because 

there is an ocean in between 

the unremitting space of your rebellion. 


Cathy Song 
Picture Bride 
“Lost Sister” 


The Wolf 
Judge not; lest ye be 
judged. 


You said that you found those 
men — your friends, your platoon, 
tied to trees, mutilated, 

testicles stuffed in their mouths, 
some still breathing, begging to die. 
You had to shoot them. You said 
you herded the villagers 

like water buffalo 

into a stockade, set it ablaze, 
listened to their screams, nothing 
in their mouths to silence pain, 
smelled that burning flesh. 

Now you say you cannot live 

with those flames, cannot live 
with the memory of atrocities. 
You have become the wolf, 

a man alone, howling 

at the hunter moon. How 

do you tell my son, your daughter 
that the wind in America 

is drifting toward that fire again? 
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Walls 


if 

Listen to the rat-a-tat-tat 

of ouzis. Spotlights fix 

five figures, bullets pinning 
them against the wall 
between Berlins. They fall 
like dolls. Listen to a small 
boy, hammer in hand, 
rat-a-tat-tat, hacking 

a hole in the wall 

as big as his head 

as guards at the Brandenberg Gate 
shoulder their guns like toys 
and watch the child 

they would have shot. 


I 

Dry dock, dry dock, 

ships rust in the yard, 

steel skeletons, gawky cranes 
flying in the winds 

which once caught the sails 
of big sloops: sweet spices 
and silk from China. 

Dry dock, dry dock 

Walesa climbs over the wall, 
a call to work on ships for ghosts, 
to reclaim a dream of glory, 
the talk, talk, talk of Poland 
for nine hundred years. 


ul 

Jerusalem, O Jerusalem, 

rocks rain like rain 

on two thousand Jews praying 
at the Wailing Wall wailing, 
prayers on scrolls of white paper 
slipped in the stones. 

Police return to the Mount 

to rain bullets like rain 


on Palestinians — Holy Holy Holy 
In the name of whose God...? 
Jerusalem, O Jerusalem. 


IV 

White geese swim down soft 
on the Reflecting Pool. 

They flock on the grass between 
migration and monuments. 
With one line of names the wall 
rises, then three lines of names 
of the dead, lines of names 
until the panels, east and west, 
tower above the heads of those 
who search for particulars, 

a ladder lying on the earth 

for mourners who trace names 
out of reach. The black marble 
mirrors the faces of families 
like geese on the pool, 

the wall returning the names 

of the dead and the stained 
faces of the living. 


Vv 

And so we die with our dead 
and live when they return. 

The weight of two thousand years 
drops the petals from the rose, 
calling forth the beast. 

The sweet smell of death 

lures him from the desert. 

We call him names; 

we place him in shrines; we pray 
to the beast in the breast, 
whispering peace, peace, peace 
in every language. He 

lives inside; sing him 

to sleep with a lullaby; let him 
lie now; let him lie in the darkest 
corner of the heart; let him sleep. 
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Tienanmen Square 


Big cats live alone. 

Only lions roam the Serengeti 

in prides, the plains of the desert, 
marked by boundaries, 

one male defends. 


Watch. 

Two young lions stalk him; 
one fights his mangy head 
the other leaping for the 
fatal spot on the spine, 

the spot that kills. 


It is over. 

They rush the cubs 
and shake them with 
jaws like thunder until 
all of the small lie dead. 


Watch. 
We, too, murder our young. 


The Elect 
Poland, 1990 


Slow smoke rising, 

the candle melts 

a blue stick of sealing 

wax, a single circle 

on the vellum. 

The priest presses, 

presses his ring into 

the hot drop, 

the dark blue mark of God, 
a testament for the candidate. 
His family has been Catholic 
for three hundred years. 

The words on the paper 
churn like a train, 

chuffing people in boxcars, 
the wheels on the track 
clack, clack, clacking: 


] am not a Jew. 


I am not a Jew. 
I am not a Jew. 
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Double Think: 1984 


The Ministry of Love 


The 

CIA 
manual 
details 

the 
formation 
of 

Armed 
Propagandist 
Teams 

in 
Nicaragua 
who 
condition, 
blackmail, 
and 

shoot 
ordinary 
citizens, 
neutralize 
officials, 
kill 
Sandonistas, 
create 
insurgency 
with 

clubs, 
knives, 
razors, 
guns. 


The Ministry of Truth 


The 
President 
insists 

this 
pamphlet 
written 

by 

a 
mercenary 
is 
unauthorized, 
that 

we 

do 

have 

a 

CIA 

chief 

in 
Nicaragua, 
that 

we 


do 


CIA 

chief 

in 
Nicaragua. 


The Transubstantiation of Anger 
for Alice Fix 


Paper thin. Alice 
forgot to eat; 
wafer and wine, 
she stalked 

alleys and streets 
with a chalice 
filled with anger. 
On each tongue 
she placed a piece 
of bread soaked 
in fierce, red wine. 


Paper thin, she 

forgot to say: 

“this is my body: 

this is my blood.” 

A goblet in her hand, 
spilling sweet, ruby red 
on the sidewalk, 

she celebrated 
communion for heretics, 
redemption for crones. 


Paper thin, Alice 

died last Saturday, 

fevers burning at the 
bottom of the cup. 

Blue hands and blue feet, 
she left women 

in the waiting room 
baskets of food to eat. 


“Take these in remembrance of me.” 
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Cooling Towers at Three Mile Island 


Choose a metaphor: 


a. cooling 


b. towers 


c. island 


Mix the metaphors: 


a. cooling 


Remembering Chernobyl 


snow-melted water 
splashed over moss rock 
falling, falling over 

the cliff into a 

silent pool; 

rain with small balls 

of hail in a steamy 

July twilight storm; 

the glacier, blue-green 
on the Eiger; Grindelwald 
nestled like a robin’s 

egg in the valley below: 
slow. 


the ancient statue of Apollo 
feet spread wide protecting 
the entire harbor at Rhodes; 
above me, holding my wet 
hand long after we have 
crossed the street. 


dancer, barefoot, erotic 

in waters clear and tropic, 
drops glistening on oiled 
skin, the spray of the sea 
soothing the ear with the 
sound of elemental fusion. 


none of the above. 


hot rods, elemental, fission, 
pipes and valves hissing 
helium gas in Colorado; 


b. towers 


c. island 


back-up after back-up 
safety after safety, 

still the whisper in 
my ears: the half-life 
of plutonium is 
fifteen thousand years. 


mountains staggering through 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike 

blue in the night haze; 

beacons raised like a circus tent; 
a wonder of the world 

a cement tomb without 

a pharaoh. 


three miles, but 

the children live 

too close; too close 

the unborn of pregnant 
mothers; too close 

the cows with milk 
curdled by radioactive 
iodine; and the glow 
from the seeping water, 
creeping gases, sleeping 
earth illuminates them all. 


digging all the way to 
China is no longer 
a child’s game. 
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A Theory of Symmetry 


For each action, the physicists 
explain, there is an equal 

and opposite reaction. 

Now, however, they find 
slightly more matter 

than antimatter. 

No matter, 

we have always 

been unbalanced. 


Picasso’s Dove 


The night Picasso died 
1 dreamed the dove; 
cerulean sky, 

a cloudless, hot 
Mediterranean noon. 
Blue on blue, 

fluid flight, 

eight brush strokes, 
one for the body, 


two for the fan-shaped wings; 


one in a lull feathered tail; 
tiny line for a beak; 

circle in a circle, 

simple eye, I see 

barely grasped the olive 
branch, pale green, 
almost not seen, 

coaxing the eye 

to peace in dreams. 
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Nuclear Winter 


This year the winter will not 
die, will not leave until it 
worms its way into my bones, 
parasite. [t forms long 

fingers from the roof, ice 
picks slicing the skin. Sprays 
of frost splay the inside 

panes of windows. The season 
will not die until it weights 
the lilacs to the ground. 

I cannot stand the cold. 
Ground zero. Let me be 

at the center of the blast 

that brings the permanent 
winter; let me be one with 
the sun. I shall evaporate; 

my shell disintegrate, my self 
rising — gravity is a 

weak force — to the stars. 


The Schoharie Creek Bridge 


The report, issued yesterday, 

blames riprap. 

The Schoharie Creek Bridge collapsed; 
it needed riprap. 

At night, I wake, haunted 

by dreams of drownings. 


In Bangladesh, 

a whole country under water, 
a child’s face swims up to me; 
her eyes, two full pools, 
brim and spill. 


The report blames riprap. 


Each night, in sleep)! go 

to Mexico, buses, stranded 

in a dry river bed, filling, 

filling with rain from Hurricane 
Gilbert; one hand waves 

from a window. 


The report blames riprap. 


Two years ago in April, 

the Schoharie Creek Bridge broke, 

cars and trucks, dropping 

like pebbles into that flood. 

Inspectors founds scouring on the footings, 
recommended riprap. 


The report blames riprap. 


Perhaps, things fall apart 

not from the center, but from the sides 
where rocks must pile against the ruin. 
If you come to visit me, 

bring stones; bring stones. 
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IV 
MOVING BODIES 


And yet I wish but for the thing I have, 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea 
My love is deep, the more I give to thee 
the more I have, for both are infinite. 


William Shakespeare 
Romeo and Juliet, II, ii 


They thought death was worth it, but I 
have a self to recover, a queen 


Sylvia Plath 
Collected Poems, “Stings’ 


> 


Non Sine Sole Iris (No rainbow without the sun). 


Rainbow Portrait, Queen Elizabeth 
Hatfield House, Collection 
Marquess of Salisbury 


I was ill, lying on my bed of old papers, 

when you came with white rabbits in your arms, 
and the doves scattered upwards, flying to mothers, 
and the snails sighed under their baggage of stone. 


Rita Dove 
The Secret Garden 


On the Thermodynamics of Moving Bodies 
overcoming inertia 


Just as bits of straw 

fly toward amber, 

so I touch you, love. 
Magnetic breasts and bones 
draw us. My hands 
traveling your skin, 
electricity from our 
moving bodies lights 

the night. 


You are a lodestone, 

the compass pointing home, 

a force stronger than the poles. 
You are the only absolute: 

the speed of light. 


I have always know that 

space and time are relative. 

I simply did not seek the proofs; 
you are, | am, 

we are the proofs. 

Did Einstein find 

that love, like light, is absolute? 
that love travels 186,279 

miles per second? 


E=mc2 
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Moons 


1 

Where is the moon? 

I swim, watching darkness 

take the water, stroke 

upon stroke, its shimmering 

black mirror blank tonight. 

Tribes of the Orinoco bury 

lighted brands in the ground 

when the moon grows old. If 

it were extinguished, all fire 

on earth would disappear, all 
flames dissolving into air. 

But they know how to guard the light. 
In New Guinea men throw stones into 
the night to hasten the renewing 
moon, sliver by sliver. They can 
shorten the trips of travelers 

by hurling those pebbles. They can 
summon fire. I, lunatic, have 

no brands; | own no stone. 

My arms pull me through water, 
my hands cupping and cupping 
and returning empty. 


et 

Blood moon rising over me, 

the night eclipsed, solid 

face upon the water, old 

receptacle of guilt, take mine. 

You have accepted the mad, 
demons in their heads staking 
claims. The dogs of neighbors 

tell them when to kill. God 

speaks to them. You have 

claimed hairy, redskinned creatures 
as your own misbegotten children, 
werewolves, howling at your fullness. 
Claim me: I am far worse. 


My sins, fat, fat, slump on 
shoulders, hump on my breasts. 

I cannot straighten, cannot breathe, 
cannot lift them. They are dense 

as hair, heavy black holes that suck 
in, suck in. At full moon, I crouch, 
smooth as a baby, and tear myself 
apart. 


il 

The moon is my sister; 

at least, her face is there, 

a phone at her ear, calling 

me long distance; her voice 

a potion, a bandage, a salve. 
Our mother is dead; that 

crab, cancer, walking sideways, 
ate her, buried her in the 

void from which we came, leaving 
us to birth time, flat lunar 
calendars, numbered night 

by night. Now and then, 

she tugs these last, small 

eggs — moons, moons, — from 
my body. 

Far away, sister, do you hear? 
Do you hear? 


IV 

My words catch fire 

from the moon, old 

muse, that old hag 

in an empty sky. Not 

pale, not pale, they 

become the burnished 

beech turning blood black 

at night. Dark petals 

swim the surface of the water. 
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Born in the maria Galileo 

saw, born in the shadows, they 
spawn rabbits and horses, 
cleaned to the bone by 

the light of mind: a 

synthesis of two ways 

of knowing — moons, moons. 


V 

You draw me as the moon 
pulls the tides, white 

cap after white cap. Surging 
and soothing, soothing and 
surging, they undulate. 

The gravity of love, 

more terrible than death, 
leads me down, down, down 
in the water. I could 

drown down there, but you 
hold me as we ride in the 
spray of this wave, 

foaming and foaming, 

to the shore. 


Night Change 


tonight the wind spreads 
your golden hair in threads— 
a woven star guard 

across the sky. I 

cannot see the full moon 
reflecting reflected light 
rising bright 

upon the frozen hill. 
Through the telescope 

the sky is ditlerent 


from when Galileo searched it. 


Through your hair, blown 
into silk-spun clouds, 
covering half the heaven 
like a fiery comet trail, 
the night has changed. 


I 

I ascend to the spaces 
between the stars 

free: falling with a useless 
telescope in my hands. 

I let it go. 

In this place, diving and 
chmbing are the sare 
as I learn to breathe 
again. Lhese spaces 
between the stais 

are not empty, only 
dark like cellar stairs. 
Unatraid, I till them 
one by one. 


III 
I meet you here. 
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Energy Crisis 


The President announced this week 
that Exxon Oil is the most 
irresponsible company in the nation. 


Thirsty, I search the desert 
sand, grain by grain, 

a journey to discover 

a word, a cactus, 

a seed waiting for the rain — 
some portion of the biome 
that assures me a place, 
assures me that I, 

too, am a creature who 

can adapt when things go dry. 


Who is to blame? 


In the oasis, palms, heavy 
with ripe, fat dates, 
announce you 

who have watched me 
crawl with a magnifying 
glass over the dunes, 

you who save the water, 
drop by drop, until you fill 
this pool where I can 
drink and swim. 


Kudzu 


vines cover the land 
in Opelika, Alabama, 
twining 
and 
twining 
over 
poles 
and 
trees, 
They grow a foot a day, 
inundating the South; 
cotton plants in the fields 
open their small hands, 
white in supplication. In Japan 
kudzu is used 
for hay 
for soil erosion: 
they can make anything 
useful. Here the leaves choke 
and choke, leaving nothing alive. 
In 
a 
dream 
I watch you roll hot 
against someone else’s skin. 
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One Root 


Imagine a photograph: 
pale sand at Higbee’s Beach, 
blown by the wind 

into white waves, 

the dunes looming 
skyward to a tree 

with only one root 

in the soil while 

you are the shadow, 
stalking the center, 

focal point for the camera. 
I have the proof: 

Your tendrils can 

hold in the midst 

of the hurricane. 


Healing 


I have a real 

broken heart 

that beats blood-blocked 
like a bent straw 

in a glass of wind. 

Dreams of murder 

invade the New Year's 
night — fascist armies 
with nitroglycerine bombs 
exploding inside my head. 
Dead in nightmares, 

I resurrect myself 

I am not Jesus; 

my deaths have always 
been symbolic. 
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Singularity 


The light of the mind dims 


and extinguishes, an enormous 


and dense black hole, its 
greedy mouth eating 

the light, a well in time, 
but dry, dry and deep — 

a singularity high 

as infinitely high 

as that curve in space before 
genesis. How will it end — 
an explosive fracture, its 
noisy static in the ears? Or 
will the particles slip from 
the lip, tiny emissions that 
pull the center apart if 

no one leeds it? A poem is 
the opposite of suicide. 


Coins 


No words come today 
that [ can save 

like coins to pay 

for my mouthings. 
Horses on the mountain 
leave hoolprints 

on Minnewaska ledges, 
stone messages, 
storms cannot 

wash away. 

Lichens cover legends 
from Isaiah carved 

on slabs of slate— 

a threat 

of everlasting burnings. 
But I touch you, 

eyes open, touch you, 
with my hands, 
writing invisible 

letters on your skin, 
lyrics to a song 

I have been longing 


co sing. 
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Skin 


Words form slowly 
oozing like liquid 
from a wound: I 

call your name, 
trying to describe 
the way you touch 
me. Invisible 

in the desert, 

sand melting 

to a scream, | 

watch a bloody 
battle with scimitars; 
no water to wash 
away the stain. 

How can anyone listen 
above the shrieks? 
Perhaps, love, 

no one except you 
and me wants to 
hear about the sweet 


taste and smell of skin. 


Pollination 


The bees are too heavy 
for the Japanese cherry 
blossoms, falling to 

the ground all day, 

petal by petal, like 
autumn leaves: a threat 
once again of the bareness 
of winter. I think 

of you, know that, in the 
end, this despair will 
bear fruit. 
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Bridge of Sighs 


Strung between dungeons 

and the jury room, Bridge of Sighs, 
I smell the Grand Canal 

through tiny cement windows 
where no prisoner lingered. 

What connects 

Jesus to the Inquisition — 
contradictions too large for 
comprehension, no larger than 
decay and opulence in Venice? 


The gondoliers show 

the bridge to lovers, 

pass by casually, 

calling in a secret language 

to their fellows; only sons 

of gondoliers learn to steer; 
perhaps, they kill their daughters, 
burn them as witches in the 
piazza for the Sunday matinee 
when the pigeons grow old. 


Ezra Pound died here some years 
ago — he too must have 

seen the solid gold altar, 

the beautiful, violent 

religious paintings, the 

palace of the Doge; 

he too must have seen the 

cells — four by four — 

I stand here on the Bridge of Sighs 
sighing, while you view 

the torture room, rack and screw, 
whips, knives, arrows, bows; you 
would rather be in the Alps 

on a glacier by yourself; 

and | know — you and [, 
decaying like the first floor 

of every building in Venice. 


Cicada 


Seventeen summers in a hole 
in the earth, crawling 

to the light, red-eyed, 
with the promptness 

of the polite, the cicada 
fills the orchard air 

with song, the long 
cacophony of mating, 
the waiting of years, 
culminating in ecstasies 
of leaves. A small 

black w on each wing, 
harbinger of war, 

some see a warning. 

I witness a special event: 
the longest living insect 
a reminder of you 

with your deep voice— 


the true phenomenon. 
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Grief 


The mourning cloak does not migrate, 


its wings fold in for winter 
until April calls the flight. 
Monarchs flee to Mexico, 
lepidopterists photographing 
the dazzling hibernation — 
butterflies plastered on trees 
like fungi, no space where 

the bark lies bare. 

We should take our grief 

south when the season changes, 
nail it to saplings 

in the mountains near 

San Cristobal, pile it 

with lemons in the marketplace, 
offer it to dark spirits 

in the ruins, leave it 

behind in the spring. 


V 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 


Outrageous Fortune 


If we listen, 

strain our ears to hear 

the voices calling from 

Moscow, from Sarajevo, from Bidoa, 
we would receive a single message, 
hanging in the air, 

sent to us long ago, 

urgent and clear, 

like birth pangs. 


We do not listen, 
Birch trees jostle 
in the wind. 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 


But in battalions. 


You say, I want to discover 

the gene for the fear of death. 

I caution, Do not get in your 

own way. You do not sleep, 

the broken necks of mice haunting 
your dreams; murine homeoboxes 
unlock the cyphers of evolution, 
the biological rosetta stone 
translated into insomnia, 
euphoria, a torrent 

of words, ripping time 

from the walls of an isolation cell. 
I read the wrong play. 

I should memorize Oedipus, 

hang myself like Jocasta, 

hide the brooches, 

stop worrying about poison 

in cups and on the tips 

of foils. 

You will live, and you will see. 
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Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince. 


And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 


She asks for help. 

The doctor diagnoses 

clinical depression, 

writes a prescription 

for Prozac: two green and white 
capsules in the morning. 

She loses her tear of heights, 
climbs a ladder to the roof, 
cleans the leaves from gutters 
as soon as they flutter 

from the oaks. 


Lhere’s rosemary, that’s fur remembrance. 

Pray you, love, remember. And there is pansies. 
that’s for thoughts. 

Lhere’s fennel for you and columbines. 

there’s rue fur you, and here’s some for me. 


In Medellin they process coca leaves 
with acetone, hydrochloric acid, lime, 
and kerosene, pure white lumps of cocaine, 
sparking like fish scales floating 

and flyitig to North America. 

They cook cocaine with baking 

soda and water, 

crack the whip, 

step on a crack; 

smoke the crack, 

crack cracks 

the United States, 

all cracked up. 


| fitrd a brown vial 
wnen | pry open your 
lingers, the brown vial 


cracks my heart. 

Lines on a window ledge, 

crack, crack, crack, 

they traded our lives to Manuel Noriega, 
to the cartels, for weapons 

for the contras, 

Domino, domino, 

we all fall down. 


Su many journeys may the sun and moon 
make us again count o’er ere love be done. 
But woe 1s me, you are so sick of late, 

so far from cheer and from your former state 
[hat I distrust you...and as my 

love is sized, my fear is so. 


Che bay teems with living; 
kohl black mussels on the rocks. 
Jelly fish like embryos 

throb in the quiet surf. 
Something about the light, 

the late August light, 

draws me here 

to witness the peace 

the earth 

seeks. evidence etched in sand, 
evidence etched 

everywhere. 


Thou livest, report me and my cause aright 
to the unsatisfied. 


Naz. doctors initiated 

their project with children, 
with unperiect children, 
elimination by starvation 
or by lethal injection. 
Who learns 10m history? 
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Saddam Hussein, 

In the Iranian desert, soldiers 

inhale mustard gas and fall 

like duck pins. 

A women, arm over her five 

year old daughter, lies in the dust 

of a narrow street, a black cloud 

of nerve gas hovering over the 

village where every Kurd has died. 

Three hundred incubators unplugged in Kuwait city, 
wailing babies wheeze and cease to breathe. 
In Tel Aviv, the Israelis distribute 

gas masks; faces like grasshoppers 

face the gas. 

Eighty thousand Iraqi soldiers, dead 

under a flying carpet of bombs, smart bombs. 


We speak of holy war: 
we mean oil. 


And let all sleep, 

while to my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand 
Men that for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause 
which is not tomb enough and continent 

To hide the slain? 


Cradle me in your arms. 

Do not loosen your grip 

when night falls 

and the blue and cloudless sky 
which arches over us 

darkens and goes flat. 
Nothing is perfect, not death, 
not birth, nothing. 


So we who love 

will trust and suffer, 

lose our way under starlight, 
grope for meaning 

in words 

and in the hands 

which catch us 

when we falter. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


The planet shivers from our couplings. 
We have populated continents 
without loving our children. 

The air hangs around us stale and foul. 
In Antarctica, a hole in the ozone 
grows wider and wider. 

And now we must change. 

We act like bats in daylight, 

hanging upside down and seeing 
nothing. 

We must open our eyes in the dark. 
And we must choose ourselves and 
everyone. 


Carley Rees Bogarad (1936-1995) was a prize-winning poet, 
college teacher, and scholar whose poems have been published in 
many journals, including New Voices, Journal of Appalachian Women, 
Poetry Northwest, Valhalla, and The Soho Review. Much of her work is 
based on her childhood experience of West Virginia’s mining country, 
where she grew up seeing the hardship of Appalachia. “My Father's 
Black Lungs” 1s included in the 1994 anthology of Appalachian poets, 
Old Wounds, New Words, published by the Jesse Stuart Foundation. 


Boyarad also experienced the tenacity and spiritual grit of the region, 
which in her resulted in personal triumph. Throughout her youth, 
she was recognized for extraordinary achievement, maintaining a 
perltect 4.0 through high school and college at West Virginia Univer- 
sity and winning an award in the National Poetry Competition as a 
young writer. 


Boyarad’s scholarly writing concentrated on Sylvia Plath, Margery 
Kempe, and Kate Chopin and other contemporary women writers. 
Her latest article on Kempe, co-authored with Dr. Phyllis Freeman, 
appeared in Lhe History of Psychiatry of the Royal Academy of 
Psychiatrists of Cambridge University in England. 


The recipient of numerous grants and honors, she was a participant 
1m the Association of Armerican Colleges’ curriculum project, Engaging 
Cultural Legacies, which was funded by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. Her textbook, Legacies, published by Harcourt 
Brace it: 1994, was co-authored with Jan Zlotnik Schmidt. Legacies 
is a literature anthology for college composition classes. 


A State University of New York faculty member for 25 years, she 
chaired the Departinent of English at the SUNY College at New 
Paltz for ten of those years. She was a recipient of the SUNY system's 
Chaucellors Award for Excellence in leaching, New Paltzs Alumni 
Distinguished leacher Award, a Danforth Associateship, and the 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for Excellence in Ieaching. In her life 
as teacher and scholar, she lived by her faith in individual potential 
and creativity. She resided t11 New Paltz, New York. 


«© IN MEMORIAM SD 


[Professor Bogarad] inspired me to write poetry... [Her course] increased 
my knowledge of the problems and realities of this world. It opened up 
my mind and my understanding of others. It required a lot of reading and 
long papers, but it was worth it... I have come a long way in my thoughts 
about myself and society and the role and value of creative work... 
Dr. Bogarad is Great! 

— Quotations from student evaluations of 

Carley Bogarad’s teaching. 


What teacher would not want such praise as a memorial? Carley 
Bogarad was the best of teachers — caring but demanding, knowl- 
edgeable but exploratory, candid but empathetic. For more than 
thirty-five years, she touched the intellectual and personal lives of 
thousands of New Paltz students. Although she no longer shares her 
passions and convictions with us, she lives on in the memories we 
have of her, and in the wider horizons that she opened for those 
who knew her. 


During the last ten years of her career at the State University of 

New York at New Paltz, Carley, the poet and the teacher, was also 
Carley the administrator. Acting Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and long-time Chair of the English Department, Carley gave proof 
to her colleagues that leadership could be a creative act. The list of 
her administrative improvements and accomplishments is long. 

But she left an even greater legacy in the development of a collegial 
spirit among the faculty and their realization that the power to make 
change is in their hands. 


“Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world:” Carley’s 
career as a teacher and an administrator was poetry in action. Imbued 
with a vision of what we all could be if we were only courageous, 
smart, and caring enough to move forward, Carley opened the 
minds of others and challenged us all to do the same. 


Alice Chandler, President 
State University of New York at New Paltz 


On Carey BOGARAD’S POETRY: 


hether it’s in the moving family 

poems set in West Virginia, or the “Letters 

from Van Gogh,” or the dazzling poem 

“Moons,” or the permutations in “Cooling 

Towers at Three Mile Island,” Carley 

Bogarad’s poetry consistently transforms 
grief into a rich imagery of human 7 
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connections. Her work is precise, thought- // 


ful, its gaze unflinching, the drama off 


her compassion played out time and agaip 


Carley Rees Bogarad with superb inventiveness. i 
| 
—JOHN ALLMAN, | 
author of “Inhabited World: \ 
New er Selected Poems 1970 to 1995 "| 
\ 
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